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AN IMPROVEMENT ON A SYSTEM. 


Ir there is a member of society more unpleasant than 
the man with a Grievance, it is the man with a 
System. In the former case, the matter, at least, is 
finished and done with of which complaint is made; 
the victim may bewail himself for ever—and there is 
every probability that he will do so—but, at all 
events, the occasion upon which he harps is past and 
gone. Moreover, it is a satisfaction to us that the 
man has suffered. While the egotistic wretch is 
reiterating his wrong, and imagining that we sym- 
pathise with him, we do experience some little com- 
fort in the fact of his misfortune ; it would certainly 
be more disagreeable if he was equally tedious in 
describing a personal success. Now, the man with 
a System has all the wearisome characteristics of 
this fellow, and he is triumphant besides. The 
unhappy listener is deprived of the slightest source 
of consolation. He disbelieves, it is true, three parts 
out of four of the gorgeous narrative unfolded to 
him; he is blind to the prospective prosperity which 
the Fanatic would fain persuade him must of neces- 
sity crown his scheme; but he cannot be so perfectly 
persuaded of the failure of the thing as to take 
comfort from that conviction, and bear with his 
social enemy patiently in the contemplation of the 
coming Nemesis. The man with the System, too, 
has a great deal of nervous energy about him, while 
he with the Grievance is (so far well) depressed and 
sometimes dolesome to that degree that his lamenta- 
tions are inaudible. 

There is nothing more invidious, and therefore 
abhorrent to persons of sluggish temperament, than 
the activity and usefulness of others; it is always 
tacitly suggesting to them an odious comparison. 
Mr Harold Skimpole used to complain of the Bee as 
an insect of most obnoxious and obtrusive utility; 
but if it had never uttered a murmur, he would not 
have been one whit less antagonistic to it, for con- 
science herself has a voice (though some say it’s a 
hum) more unceasing and less monotonous than had 
ever Bee. Mr Hartley Coleridge was disturbed in 
his day-dreams by the intellectual activity of his 
neighbour, Miss Harriet Martineau, and was once 
even stung into epigram by the comparisons drawn 
by his friends between his ways and hers. 

‘She!’ exclaimed he in indignant protest against 


being measured by such a standard; ‘why, she’s a 
monomaniac about everything.’ 

Now, if H. C., a philosopher and poet, as was his 
father before him, was thus irritated by the intel- 
lectual vigour of a lady, though devoted to literary 
and political usefulness, quiet, ordinary folk may 
surely enter their protest against people of misdirected 
energies, like the man with a System. For my part, 
I abhor him. I don’t in the least care what is his 
particular scheme. He may have discovered the 
only practical method for blowing up hostile armadas 
from under water, with neither pecuniary expense nor 
the slightest risk to human life, except to the enemy ; 
he may have cultivated the dandelion to that pitch 
of perfection that its mere smell will cure scarlet 
fever ; or he may have come to the conclusion that, 
by abolishing the Houses of Parliament and courts 
of justice, and substituting Convocation as the one 
governing body in matters temporal as well as 
spiritual, we shall at length succeed in securing 
prosperity at home and victory abroad. I should 
make haste, if I were so unfortunate as to meet with 
him, to agree with the projector of any or all of 
these designs. I believe that agreement, upon the 
whole, renders argument less exhaustive than dissent ; 
and besides, to confess the truth, I should not dare to 
contradict him. I am naturally of weak nerves and 
pliant disposition. I have been enticed, before now, 
to try the homeopathic system ; also the vegetarian. 
If Mr Prince had caught me before his establishment 
had got ‘blown upon’ in the public prints, he might 
have persuaded me to become an inmate of the 
Agapemone. I hope I should not have approved of 
the manner of life in vogue at that institution, but 
I make no doubt that I should have fallen in with it 
without much resistance. I should have played at 
hockey without animation, and certainly without 
devotion, but I should have stuck to it for the proper 
number of hours. If the late Sir Cornewall Lewis 
had had the advantage of my personal acquaintance, 
I should doubtless have furnished him with a very 
striking illustration of ‘the Influence of Authority in 
Matters of Opinion.’ I acknowledge that I seldom 
think for myself; nor is this now of any great conse- 
quence, since I am a married man, but at one time I 
was a prey to every benefactor of the human species. 


Jack Melldrake, indeed, my chum at college, and who 
afterwards ‘ kept’ on the same staircase in Lincoln's 


Inn, stood between me and the Designing oftentimes, 
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a of Curagoa, in promptest 

repeated that remedy, the most serious conse- 
My natural i i 


’ they called it), to take sand- 
pooed, to try a surgical operation, 
in arrange- 

artificial —, by means of pe 
more or less a victim to all y coed 
ious panaceas, which reduced me to the brink of 
grave; and at last I tried the water-cure. Cer- 
in amphibious friends of mine protested that water 
the saving of me; as usual, although 
ithout the slightest faith in the prediction, I gave in 
ir entreaties ; I only hoped for an euthanasia ; I 
that of all deaths that by drowning is the 


his knees, is sublime—from its excess of terror. The 
buoyancy of spirit which is experienced afterwards 
is most remarkable, and arises, said the water- 
doctor, from the invigoration of the system, and not 
(as I humbly believe) from the circumstance that the 
douche is over for that day. I did not, however, con- 
tradict the doctor, you may be sure. A much stronger- 
minded man could not have ventured to do that. 
His patients were all as school-boys, and trembled at 
ich represen these oppressed individ as 
broiling kidneys in the fastnesses of the adjacent 
hills, and eating them on the sly, while a sentinel 
watch over what one may well call ‘the 

” I found this to be strictly true. I have 

seen captains and colonels look about them fur- 
tively before buying six-pennyworth of tarts at a 
ape nam in the town, and then betake themselves 
to solitary and almost inaccessible peaks to enjoy the 
forbidden food. The doctor had his spies in p Aon 


xpect, i 
and in a voice that could be heard by every one of 
patients assembled at that mi 


picked 
a pocket; and old Wiley—the judge—whom I had 
caught eg eae more than once on the Led- 
bury Road. : * You can’t expect it, Mr Blank- 
ton. It is not fair to our good doctor.’ The next 
afternoon I was put down for a lamp-bath. Conceive 
the horror of being stripped and placed upon a sort of 
gridiron chair with a lamp underneath it burning with 
a lively flame! A blanket drawn closely about you 

the frightful results which must be taki 

place, but the imagination is all the more vivid upon 
that account, and disturbs the soul with greater fear. 
I had adjured the attendant not to leave me, and put 
gate agony of my apprehension, an of 
pn re let me tell you, for it was getting 


gly hot. 

‘Is it camphine ?’ said I. 

‘Why, no, sir: camphine would make you most 
uncommon black ’—— 

‘I believe I am black,’ said I; ‘ burned black ; I 
feel overdone. For goodness’ sake, where is the 
extinguisher ?’ 

But I might as well have endeavoured to melt the 
soul of Torquemada himself. : 

The intention of all these unhallowed proceedings 
is to produce what is technically called ‘a crisis’—a 
water-boil : rashes, eruptions, and what not, 
are all ex t thi and earnestly to be desired 
by the patient, but the thing he has come for is a 
water-boil. The conversation in the drawing-room 
was mainly confined to this interesting subject. 

* Have you had a crisis, madam ?’ 


‘Alas! no, sir; I entertained ho; yesterday 
afternoon, but it was such a very little ons at last, 
that I can scarcely say that I have been so favoured. 
My mother has had three crises within the week.’ 

e little book to which I have already referred 


treats of this subject at a length commensurate with 
its importance ; but let it suffice to say that I was in 
daily expectation of a ‘crisis’ of my own, and in the 
meantime felt decidedly better. the water-cure 
does not make a man well indeed, its professors ought 
to be put to death to slow music ; nothing but success 
can excuse a system of deprivation, torture, and early 
hours. I found myself so decidedly improved, after 
three months, that when Jack Mell e returned 
from his tour, dyspeptic—for having lost a five-franc 

i on his way out, at the tables at Baden-Baden, 
= had remained there for the purpose of getting it 
back again, instead of ing out his original inten- 
| mountaineering in recom- 
men his coming to vern, and getting cured. 
He jeered at this notion very he 
came, nevertheless, with the avowed intention of 
rescuing me from the water-kelpies. Jack behaved, 
to all appearance, like a model patient, and was of 
course compelled to submit to much of the discipline 
of the establishment, which really benefited him, but 
in secret he was worse than Mr Justice Wiley. He 
carried a bottle of Harvey’s Sauce in his pocket, to 
flavour the plain mutton; and I have known him 
slip into a hotel, by way of the stables, for a glass of 
India sherry or a tankard of Bass. The treacle which 
formed the chief staple of our tea and breakfast, he 
‘took to’ amazingly, although I do not think that he 
had been heretofore aware of the existence of such a 


j 
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and saved my constitution, which otherwise, I verily | tions, and in the most unsuspected forms. An artless- 
: believe, must have succumbed to so many assailants ; | looking shepherd was the sole creature whom [ > 
but without Jack, I was a reed to be played upon by | encountered in a certain morning-walk upon the lent 
j Fanatic. Malvern Himalaya, and yet when 1.30, the dinner- allo 
i temporary absence on the continent, and — aware of a peccadillo committed during that excursion. 
the coats of my stomach with gingerade. Jack, ly, 
howsrs, convinced’ mo that on exterted 
was not binding upon the conscience ; began y 
{ to live once more like a gentleman, when my system | me o bene y my treatmen you not 
recovered its tone. Still, a man who dines out four| give up the abominable habit of smoking cigars,’ 
week (and I never can invitation. =, 
it’s to an evening-party, w am very ) 
cannot ex to be always in good health, particularly 
at the an af a London Season. A slice of Jersey 
j takes mith the Stilton cheese—the very least thing, 
is sufficient to complete the mischief whic 
ousand ‘courses’ compressed into four months 
y begun. On Thursday, June 14th, at a dinner 
; jlonel de Livewell’s, 4 felt a piece of iced pud- 
que 
gone to the continent for the long vacation, I was aI 
recommended to ‘diet’ myself—which I thought I “7 
had been doing very well—to into the country, ‘Th 
to to the seu, to” go to Schlangenbad, to go to I ta 
/ Bath, to go to Jericho, to live on the inside of dolls elev: 
any! 
| how 
| m | vant 
conv 
not s 
H of i 
enou 
it is 
At 
couc] 
least unpleasant ; and I went down to vern in read, 
— of a winding-sheet—wet. my f 
" t is not my intention to harrow the public mind I ws 
} by a —— of my sufferings under water. The there 
’ records of the Inquisition afford many parallel though the e 
4 inferior examples of the employment of water-power Jack 
as a means of torture. We have all heard of the bald their 
q heretic upon whose head a drop of water was made to to. 
| fall, per minute, until the scull was worn away, or the left 
q brain softened, and he recanted his opinions (I forget TT 
which); but what is that to being placed, 
/ naked, under a pipe three inches in diameter, down cover 
fall of thirty feet! That is called the deuce or douche, not h 
a and the very douche it is, I can tell you. The expec- poun 
4 tation of it, as the victim stands with his hands on Th 
| bread 
9 treac! 
upon 
It 
swam 
heard 
attent 
of tre 
mean 
felt su 
| 
this, 
ia servar 
which 


I, ‘i 
whenever I go 
to 

‘There is always sw for those who like it,’ 

* Where, where?’ said L ‘My dear friend, where 
is it to be got?’ 

‘ Why, in the dining-room, of course,’ returned he. 


‘I had some on the first evening of my arrival, when 
[ tasted treacle for the first time. I dip down at 
eleven o'clock P. M., and found the tables laid out for 
anybody that chose to come. Nobody does come, 
however, except myself and old Wiley—to whom I 
communicated the welcome intelligence. The 
vants are not even kept up to wait. You help your- 
self, and then retire, in the most unceremonious and 
convenient manner. I have often wondered we did 
not see you. Do you join us, and we'll make a night 
of it this very evening. There’s always treacle 
enough for fifty, and I fancy the bread is newer than 
it is m the morning.’ 

At eleven P. m, therefore, I gladly arose from my 
couch, on which I had lain down, half-dressed, to 
read, and noiselessly descended the stairs. In spite of 
my friend’s assurances, I could not help thinking that 
I was somehow ing the regulations, and 
therefore my movements were furtive and cautious in 
the extreme. In the dining-room were already seated 
udge, with their mouths besmeared with 


pstairs. 
packing, wetted, and 
always worn close to the skin (with an India-rubber 
covering to it), except at meal-times. 

*O yes,’ said I, ‘you may be sure of that. I would 
not have a Compress on just now for a couple of five- 

notes.’ 
yself an enormous hunch of household 
second nful 


swam before my eyes, but I could discern one thing 
very clearly— ustice Wiley and Jack had taken 


felt sure, not intended for my 
‘Mr Blankton,’ said the doctor, ‘ I passed over your 
infri t of my rules in respect to the smoking of 
tobacco, but I cannot permit such insubordination as 
this, 
servants that somebody comes in here we have 
all retired to rest, and eats to excess of the breakfast, 
which is laid out overnight, in order to save the time 
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could | of the domestics. They hove 
had an excel- | more than one soiled plate, and to replace a loaf or 

diem that were | two, and several pots of treacle. I ive that 
also. We were | have already caused as possible’ 
ot before the desire he pointed to the fragments left by my two 
for su en pees ee ae Sleep | absent companions], ‘and regret to have to say that 
. my 1 I used to lie within the damp | such conduct cannot be endured in this establish- 
sheets in a sort of semi-nightmare, deviled ment. Eat what you to-night, sir, but to- 
kidneys, oysters, curried lo’ , and tantalising | morrow we must ‘we must indeed. An example 
berty. remind my friend of any | pline. I wish you good-night, it me to add, 
unpleasantries of our condition, I forborne to better then is you will 
to him upon this subject for the first fortnight = Once more he pointed to the relics of 
his arrival ; but when he evidently began to feast upon the plates of my departed friends, and 
like the and submit himself to our strange then 

ways of life with a tolerably good grace, I ventured off 


yeelf expense of Jack 
in how I had been mischiev- 
ously misinformed with respect to that 


on the System—a late Supper. 


RUSSIAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir may appear very xical when I state, that 
though it's hotter colder in Russia than in Eng- 
land, yet you do not feel either the heat or the cold so 
much as in this country. The reason is, that the 
atmosphere there is clear, dry, and exhilarating ; the 
houses are heated in winter much better than ours; the 
weather is so settled, that one can always dress in 
accordance with it; and, in the cold weather, you are 
well protected by furs. Baron Miinchausen relates 
that a gentleman was once travelling during the 
winter in Poland. The ion blew his horn 

he was quite red in the but could produce no 
for the the postion bong 
sto; ‘or the night, ilion hung his horn on 
a > near the kitchen fire. To the astonishment of 
all present, the instrument soon to play of itself. 
How can this phenomenon be explained ? y, the 
baron tells us that the cold was so t that it froze 
all the airs which the postilion had blown into his horn 
on the journey. But near the kitchen fire, it soon 
thawed, and all the pieces that had been blown 
into it came out one after another, in regular succes- 
sion. This is rather an erated account of the 
baron’s; but it is undou ly excessively cold in 
Poland at times. Last winter was, I i 
coldest they have had in Russia for twenty years, and 
the year before was nearly as cold. In man 


xposed 
in a sheltered situation, 
the thermometer reaches 


ewed 20 degrees. 
about 32 degrees, the birds 


of | will sometimes fall frozen when flying through the 


air. Fortunately, when it is so low, there is little 
or no wind; otherwise, it would be unbearable. 
With a high wind and 10 degrees of frost, it is 

But you are thoro cold. 
16 degrees Reaumur above zero, into the cold air 
16 below zero—a difference of 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit. You on, however, a pair of over- 
shoes lined with fur, a fur-coat, and cap; and you 


I not comfortable, but thoroughly enjoy the 
ere not only 


cold, for it is so | 
a beautiful blue sky; clear, ing air, sun, 80 


o coniide to him the nightly agomes I suffered of Hamlet's deceased father. ‘The next morning I lef 
starvation. for London without my ‘ crisis’—expelled, as it w 
‘It would be an immense Improvement on the ra 
| 
| | 
eir favourite dainty. ome, said the former, | 
to. You are five minutes late. I hope you om | 
the thermometer fell to about 36 degrees bell 
Fahrenheit. In Riga, the lowest point was 29 degrees 
| 
into my p when heavy han 
upon my shoulder. 
It was the dreadful doctor himself. The room 
heard the coming footsteps, and fled while my - 
attention was entirely taken with anticipations 
of treacle. I felt contident that I was in the wrong ; 
that I was doing something not only forbidden, but 
mean and gluttonous. This supper was somehow, 
| that the winter is very far preferable to ours ; an 
have never heard an English person ~~ otherwise. 
But unfortunately, it is too long. In Riga—which 
has not such severe weather as St Petersburg or Mos- 
cow—the river is frozen from the end of November till 
the beginning of April, during which time the snow 
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lies deep on the ground. The quantity of snow that | rooms, for they are generally made so as to protrude into 
falls is prodigious. One snow-storm is a suffi- | several apartments. You may sometimes see a room 
cient excuse for the Russians to bring out their | without any signs of a stove, as it will be level with 


ap the wall, and tag or painted over. These stoves 


only require charging once in twenty-four hours, or, in 
capital sledgin very severe w , once every twelve hours. Inex- 
mode perienced people sometimes close the door before the 
i wood is thoroughly burned, and then very melancholy 
results ensue; the stove becomes charged with car- 
erry | bonic acid gas, which, escaping into the room, causes 
Jingling of their little bells ; the speed with which they | death. An Englishman sore. ‘= his cheerful 
whisk you through the dry, bracing air; the merry | open fireplace, but they would absolutely useless ; 
laughter of the occupants of passing sl ; the | however, the Russians have now the fashion of com- 
beautiful green fir-trees, partially covered with snow ; | bining the two, which is exceedingly agreeable. Then, 
the glorious sun or the pensive moon shining on you, egain, they have double windows in every room, 
ond’ the blood thrilling through your veins with | the inner ones being carefully pasted over at the 
redoubled energy, and afford thoroughly pleasurable | crevices; and the outer doors are likewise double. 
enjoyment. To be sure, it is liable to be interrupted | With all these precautions, they bid defiance to the 
by an upset of the sledge when turning a corner | coldest weather, and indoors wear thin coats and 
rather sharply, but this little incident merely serves | muslin dresses ; while we in England sit close to our 
to enhance the fun. You haven’t far to fall; fires and scorch on one side, while we freeze on the 
pick yourself up, shake yourself like a _ Ee other, and are, moreover, subjected to terrible draughts. 
rearrange the sledge, — in, and off you Surely we might learn something from the Russians 
again. It is a treat, 1 assure you, and must in this matter. Who does not dread leaving a warm 
tried to be a) i But when the road happens _— for a cold bedroom, and put off the evil 
to be bad, sledging is, without exception, the worst | hour as long as possible. In Russia, the bedroom is 
kind of travelling one can experience. When there is | as warm as the sitting-room, and ag sa a, 
too much snow, or, at the end of winter, when the | any more a in mid-winter t in mid- 
roads are much cut up, it is a succession of ridges | summer. In my humble opinion, this practice of ours 
or hillocks, the jolting over which is about as near | is one of the chief causes of consumption. A bed- 
a resemblance to travelling on the sea as can be| room in the winter-time should most certainly be 
imagined ; and, strange to say, it some people | heated every night, for what can be more injurious 
almost as much suffering from sickness as if they were | than removing from a heated room to go to rest in 
on the sea. one where the water frequently freezes during the 
When the cold is very great, you cannot always | night. Cases of consumption are, I believe, com- 
escape the evil consequences of it; you sometimes | paratively rare in Russia. May not this in some 
get your nose or toes frozen; and if you happen measure account for it ? 
to touch a piece of iron, it will burn and blister| The Russians, however, frequently overheat their 
your skin as if the iron were hot. And the worst | rooms, which, to an Englishman, is exceedingly un- 
of it is, that you do not know when your nose is| pleasant ; and sometimes they do it to so great an 
frozen. One evening, last winter, mine was so situ- | extent as to render it almost impossible to remain 
ated, and I was not aware of it until I got indoors,|in them. They have the utmost horror of fresh 
when a lady pointed it out tome. I then rubbed it | air—to open window during the winter, for 
igorously with snow, till animation returned, and| even two or three minutes, is a very serious 
with the exception of losing a little of the skin, suf-| offence. It is never done till about the month 
fered no inconvenience from it. In very cold weather, | of April. At this time, the sun begins to assert 
people look with particular interest at each other’s noses, | his supremacy, the snow gradually melts, and the 
and if they perceive a frozen one, they immediately | people are on the qui vive for the breaking-up of the 
convey the fact to the owner. A lady once stopped | ice on the river. This is a very interesting event, 
me in the streets, and very pertinaciously insisted | and many bets are made as to when it will take place. 
that mine was frozen, but fortunately it was a false | It is astonishing with what re ity it does 
alarm. And there is a singularity in the cold; it | up—generally within two or t days of the same 
sometimes strikes you like a sun-stroke, and renders | date every year. Almost the whole populace turn 
you for a short time very ill. It once affected me | out at the anticipated time, and line the river-banks; 
in that manner, and, strange to say, when I was | and so well do they calculate the time, that within 
' skating. It is very pos that in a cold country | two or three hours beforehand, people will be walking 
like Russia chilblains should be of very rare occur- | across the ice. It generally breaks up suddenly ; the 
rence, and that people who have habitually suffered | current carries it away with great rapidity, piling 
from them in England, should be almost or quite free | masses upon masses, until it makes veritable hills 
from them there. of ice, which pass, with solemn grandeur, to the 
Within doors, the Russians make themselves a} sea. It is a striking and beautiful sight, but is 
great deal more comfortable than we do, by their | sometimes very terrible in its consequences, for the 
admirable system of heating the rooms; every | rivers rise to such a height as to inundate the 
chamber is at a uniform temperature, so that they | towns and surrounding country. They are always 
can have all the inside doors open, and are thus | on the look-out for this, and take all possible pre- 
free from draughts; while they are enabled to have | cautions ; but in spite of their care, inundations do 
plants and flowers in their rooms, as if it were| occur, and commit terrible havoc, particularly in 
summer. Their stoves are d monumental-looking | St Petersburg. The snow has no sooner disap 
structures, reaching from the floor to the ceiling, and | and the welcome green grass become visible, than the 
are faced with white porcelain tiles. The interior | buds appear on the trees; these immediately expand 
consists of a large oven, the heat from which circu- | into leaves, and you jump from winter into summer at 
lates through a series of brick ges—thus the | a bound; there is scarcely any spring. The rapidity 
whole of the stove becomes hot. wood-fire is made | with which summer comes upon you is marvellous ; 
in the oven, and when it is burned to a red ash, and | and the rapid growth of vegetation is no less so—in 
no flame is perceptible, the door is closed, the com- | fact, it must be seen to be believed. The Rus- 
munication with the chimney is cut off; the stove | sians are soon all busy taking out their double 
immediately becomes quite hot, and diffuses an - | windows, putting up sun-blinds, and making wer 4 
able and equable temperature throughout two or ments to leave for the country, to enjoy the beau 
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do enjoy it most thoroughly. 

ae en be said to live in the open air: all 

ey make of their houses is to sleep in them, 

for take all their meals in the garden or verandah. 

largely indulged in, and with impunity, 

for the weather is settled—they have a beautiful, 
na blue sky, and brilliant sun for weeks er. 


sionally, rapi 
not often ; though at St Petersburg, it is excessively hot | Th 


during the day, and so cold at night that you are 
obliged to wear an overcoat. The summer eveni 
and nights in Russia are wonderfully beautiful. 
The air is so calm, clear, soft, and subdued, and it 
remains light for so long, that you feel inclined to 
night, and turn into bed 
ith regret. Riga, I have been able to read a 
letter at half-past ten at night ; and at St Petersburg 
it is quite light for covenel ights. The summer is 
about as long as ours, but it og shorter in 
consequence of the shortness of the spring and 
autumn. During the summer, there is a profusion of 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, similar to our own. An 
lishman misses beautiful spring and autumn 

of land, but he is more than recompensed b: 
the splendid summer and winter. The climate of 
Russia is certainly preferable to that of England; 
but there is one slight drawback to the summer— 
it breeds mosquitoes. Some writers assert that 
the houses in Russia swarm with insects. This is 
a ridiculous The Russians adopt 
the sensible plan of living in flats. The rooms of 
the higher classes are furnished in the French style, 
but those of the middle class are usuall. reenact in 
a very plain and tasteless manner, and almost inva- 
riably without carpets. They have a peculiar way of 
decorating their ceilings by stencilling or painting, 
which is usually done with very great taste, and has 
a very pretty effect; and they have the floors 
painted or inlaid. The houses are usually made of 
wood, and the roofs are frequently covered with sheet- 


iron, painted green or red, which gives them a pictur- | soil. 


esque ap ce. They have a custom of calling 
houses r the names ot the proprietors, but they 
are now likewise numbered ; and it is customary to 
pay rent in advance. 
ere are two things in which the Russians are 
very much behindh draining and paving. The 
paving in most of the towns is cmendiies it 
seems as if the chief care of the pavier was to 
place the stones the wrong side upwards; conse- 
quently, walking about the streets is most irk- 
some and tormenting, and is sadly detrimental to 
one’s 7 icularly if you are troubled with 
corns, only time when one can walk with an 
degree of comfort is when the snow is on the qual 
The paving in St Petersburg is generally pretty good, 
but owing to the nature of the soil, it is con- 
stantly in need of repair. The idea of building a city 
on the site of St Petersburg was downright madness. 
It is a dismal swamp ; it is subjected to terrible inun- 
dations ; the foundation is very insecure; and it is 
unhealthy. The ~ is magnificent, but is spoiled by 
its situation. It is built on a level plain, and inter- 
by the river Neva and numerous canals. The 
entrance to St Petersburg by the river offers a strong 
contrast to the Thames at London. Instead of a 
filthy river, they have one limpid and clear; instead 
of dirty, dingy wharfs and warehouses, they have 
rows of palaces, handsome public buildings, and 
ificent mansions ; and instead of muddy banks, 
and narrow, filthy streets and alleys, they have 
ificent granite quays and wide streets. Although 
St Petersburg contains but about six hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, yet it is of enormous extent, and 
necessitates a liberal use of droskies and omnibuses. 


The buildi 


usually cover an immense extent of 
ground ; 


the streets are very wide, and laid out 
a angles. Some of the palaces are built of 

e; one building in particular, the ae 
has in its construction an amazing quantity of thi 
costly material. It contains a vast number of rooms, 
nearly all of which have columns, floor, and walls of 
marble, each room having a different colour. The 


There, | Hermi adjoins the Winter Palace. It contains a 


most valuable and highly interesting collection of 
curiosities, old jewellery, vases, statuary, and paintings. 

ere is a vast number of institutions in St Peters- 
burg ; among which, deserving of special mention, are 


enings | the Orphan Asylum, and a very valuable Museum of 


Mines. The monuments and statuary are remarkabl; 
; this ids el agen 
; this is perhaps as Wi 
Street, and is almost three miles long. In some 
respects, it is a more magnificent street than Regent 
Street, but it is spoiled by the peculiar shops. y 
mostly have one on the ground-floor, to which you 
have to ascend a few steps, and another on the base- 
ment, to which you have to descend; and they are 
y decorated outside with signboards, on 
which are painted representations of some of the 
goods to be within ; for instance, the upper 


y | will perhaps have boards on which are represen 


various articles of fur, and the lower one will have 
gorgeous representations of cheese, candles, 
soap, sugar, &c. This sadly detracts from the beauty 
ot The fine buildings. The Opera 
theatres are very fine i e 
House at St Petersburg is about the same size as 
Covent Garden ; and that at Moscow is, I believe, 
the largest, most commodious, and handsomest theatre 
in the world. But the tt glory of St Peters 
is St Isaac’s Church. I can assure my readers, it 
is worth a journey to this city solely to see this 
and the magnificent ite quays. The cost of 
that magnificent church was enormous: the amount 
is not known, but it is stated that the foundation 
alone cost two hundred thousand pounds, so many 
piles being required, owing to the nature of the 
il. It is built of marble, and is in the form of a 
Greek cross; it has four equal sides ; four peristyles, 
the pillars of which are of polished pam, sixty feet 
igh, and seven feet in diameter, and the capitals are 
of bronze. The steps are made out of enormous masses 
of polished ite, and the doors are magnificent 
specimens of bronze-casting. It is ornamented with 
a large central dome and four smaller ones, all of 
which are gilded, and their appearance, when the sun 
is shining on them, is extremely beautiful. This is 
the first object that meets your gaze when going to St 
Petersburg. The interior is gorgeous in the extreme: 
it is com of marble of various colours, and is 
most pro | ornamented with gilding, paintings, 
In reek c es, there is a us SC 
called the Iconostasis, behind whiek 1 io the Holy 
Holies. This screen in St Isaac’s is extremely 
splendid; it is profusely gilded, has columns of 
malachite fifty feet high, two smaller columns of 
lapis-lazuli, and some mosaics of saints, so 
exquisitely done that I at first thought they were 
painti In the lantern of the dome is a dove 
with outstretched wings, cut out of white marble; 
so beautiful, that you regard it almost with venera- 
tion. In all Greek churches are F epee of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and some of the saints. They 
are very peculiar, the face and hands alone being 
visible, the remainder of the picture being co 
with thin sheets of gold, silver, or git, made to repre- 
sent the clothing and head-dress. ese pictures are 
called Eikons. The Russians have a great veneration 
for them ; they are not only inside the churches, but 


outside, and in various public hegre ene they 
have a small lamp burning in front, and are placed in 


| | 
sians do not feel the heat so much as we do. 
it is dry, clear, and exhilarating, and constant. Occa- 
| 
{ 
ted | 
| 
| 


and are 
’ y have no a 


almost, if not quite incom ensible. At twelve | of 


on 
Sunday, there is a grand dramatic 


they 
form a round 


which the archbishop presents to him; the others 
advance, according to their rank, and do the like; and 
then the remainder of the tion rush forward 
for the same ceremony. The ring out a joyful 
peal; the steeples are illuminated, and general joy 
reigns around. By the by, whenever a priest gives 
anything to the bishop, or takes anything oo 
he always kisses his At this time, the usual 
salutation of a Russian is, ‘Christ is risen, and the 
reply is, ‘Risen indeed ;’ and then the two friends 


times. They have likewise a custom of giving or 
artificial, and contain a handsome present; if you 
cap she is bound to exchange 
isses with you. It was told to some of the English 
who had newly arrived, that the practice of the ladies 
kissing the gentlemen was usual in the church at the 
conclusion of the before-mentioned ceremony, and 
several of them went there on speculation ; to 
their extreme di they found they had not 
embraced the right opportunity. 
It may be worth while to ce at the tenets 
of the Greek faith. Formerly, the Greek and Roman 
i were both one. four 
patriarc! chairs—Rome, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
and h independent of the 
other ; but on the elevation of Gregory VI. to the 
of i between him and the 
h of Constantinople for the leadership of the 


ie in several respects. It rejects the dogma of 
purgatory, yet it allows prayers for the dead; it 


merchant was in great 
he should be 


of which was placed at the head of his coffin, 
in the event of his waking up, he — ring 
assistance. le 


waking, for when I saw him, a few months ago, 
he on i i 


he most trusted, and an urgent request had been 
— upon the Percival ministry to strengthen the 
eet then lying in the Bay of Naples. 

Our reception was pleasant enough, for the great 
gy capital of Southern Italy was then at its gayest. 
erdinand liked his people to amuse themselves, since 


; graven images, yet it permits pictures; and 
and 


The people 


merry-makings were believed to keep them from the 
exercise of free-thought, and life seemed a perpetual 
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a kind of shed, or in a glass-case. No orthodox | are expected to confess once a year—at Easter. It 
, Russian will pass one without stopping, his | has our Lord’s Prayer, commandments, and belief. 
hat, making sundry bows, and crossing himself. Their catechism, and the formula of the duties of || . 
rooms, and public offices. creed. _ allow the most perfect toleration, except 
I mentioned the sereen called the Iconostasis. A | to their own apostates, against whom they are very 
singular regulation in connection with this is, that no | severe, but no proselytising is permitted. Their 
woman is ever allowed to enter it. To a stranger, prieata are called popes and are obliged to marry, but 
there appears to be a great deal of superstition mixed | are not allowed to marry twice. ey have terribly 
{ ee ee eee long fasts, that extend altogether from twenty-six 
attention to the forms and ceremonies than to the | to twenty-eight weeks in the year, and some of them 
spirit of religion. In the church is a stall for the | are very long and exceedingly severe, particularly the 
sale of tapers, which the congregation are continually an icieeligin eiiibiaiote seven weeks. The 
emperor is the head of the church. They have a 
sticks before service | curious custom of blessin 
of the Greek Church is particularly fatiguing, for On blessing of 
there ar no seats, and the number of bows, crossings, | the rivers is most peculiar. On a certain A 
January, they cut a large hole in the ice, over whi 
they erect a canopy. A grand procession leaves the 
i church, and proceeds to this spot, when the bishop 
blesses the river. At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
if the people rush forward with pitchers to obtain some 
a) the holy-water, which they carry home in triumph, 
k ’ evious to Easter | believing it to be efficacious for the purification of 
exhibition in all | their houses, and the curing of distempers. A bowl 
I ussian churches: it 18 to represent the resur- | of this water is carried before the bishop on his return 
rection of our Saviour; and very novel, striking, and be 
grand it ir. The archbishop in full canonicals, wear- | of whisk, and sprinkles the bystanders on each side 
ing his mitre; the numerous priests habited in cloth | of him. 
i of gold; the various banners and other ornaments;| At a burial, they do not issue invitations, but 
the incense, and the beautiful chanting, make a tout | insert an advertisement in the. —— The 
| ensemble never to be forgotten. After many prayers, | friends and acquaintances then go to the house 
| 
i of the funeral, join in the procession. The coffin 
which they walk three times. They are supposed to | resembles an ornamental box, highly decorated ; for 
Wi be seeking the body of Jesus. On their return, the | an adult, it is generally covered with black or purple 
ia archbishop stands at the altar, and joyfully com- | velvet; but for a young person it is pink or white, 
municates to the congregation that ‘Chivst is risen.’ | with a quantity of ornaments and wreaths of flowers. 
j Then there is a general congratulation. The highest | It is borne to the grave on a bier having a rich 
i in rank among them advances tv the archbishop and | canopy of black velvet carefully arranged. A piece 
exchanges kisses with him, and then kisses the crucifix | of paper is put i a 
} a kind of certifi 
| r 
| ag er, a 
| made for himself, outside which was a bell, the 
i 
a 
ut of 
' r ot Paris. ere was every facility for — 
Lie, as he had ordered two wide and long strips 
window-glass to be let into the lid of the coffin. 
The bells of the Russian churches are a most 
; abominable nuisance ; they have several, from a little 
mi - to a ton: an 
3 uffin-bell full, deep-toned, funeral-knell, and 
ff these are jangled indiscriminately, and make a most 
discordant din. 
a LOST AND FOUND. 
Ir was in old King Ferdinand’s time that the Hecla 
y frigate, of which I was second-lieutenant, was ordered 
to reinforce the British squadron at anchor off Naples. 
; His Neapolitan majesty was only too glad to see us, 
ta political world, and the intrigues of the Muratist 
a) party, and those of the secret societies of Carbonari, 
f ept shaking his throne. We were the allies in whom 
whk Christian world, and a separation then took | 
4 
| 
4 
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iversions of the aan and 
tent that to look at the 


than any other in Europe ; there were splendid recep- 
tions at court, in the of the nobility, at the 
_— embassies, and on board the men-of-war in 

the roadstead, where the white decks, roofed over 
the finest arena 


given grand display of naval evolutions— 
crossed 


and had finally swept off on a short cruise that took 
t ‘ound myself springing up the dusty stairs 
of _— old house in which Bolton A 
it was, being a stately mansion had 
once conahelmapitbe some Spanish grandee of the seven- 
teenth century, whose coat-of-arms, by 
chisels of the republican French, was 
over the arched entrance. The windows that lighted 


massy marble banisters, were 
in want my broom and scrubbing-brush ; 


filigree-work in gold and silver, three essors of 


did not, for the most anatemnteen It was | one wretchedly poor family of semi-mendicants, to 
not only that the people were degraded and abjectly | say no of Belton, who a noble north window 
superstitious, proner to than work, more disposed | to his io, and a fair suite of rooms. It was one 


m a cheap slice of water- 
melon, than to earn an honest meal and decent home. 
It was not only that monks and mendicants seemed 
to outnumber the actual labourers of the soil, that 
the mountains swarmed with brigands, and that the 
roads which the French had made were fast canes 


demanded by those in authority. Not only this, but 
the jails were full—not of the robbers who beset the 
highways, but of the most useful and energetic citizens 
of of Naples, _ whose only crime, in many cases, was 

ion of opinions at variance with the 
of urbon royalty. 

I had a friend, in whose studio near the Chiaia—he 
was a young English artist—I often idled away an 
hour pleasantly enough. I had known Edward Bolton 
ever since he came er little flaxen-headed lad, to 
join the ‘ petties’ at Charterhouse. I was then myself 
a fifth-form boy, being Ned’s senior by a good many 
=: but his parents were friends of my own, and 

was put under my protection, and became my fag. 
Bolton turned out a very clever youngster—not that 
his scholarship was ever ble, but that his 
abilities as an artist forced their way, in spite of all 
possible snubbing and disco ent. And after a 
course of study at Rome, having with some difficulty 

his reluctant relations to consent to his 


to do him justice, he w 
had been upon brush and colours. His choice of 
subjects was rather desultory as yet: he sat sur- 
rounded by scraps of anthem, sketches of golden- 
haired saints and gaunt martyrs, exquisite its of 
marine views or mountain scene’ t his talent 
even to ignorant eyes like 


mit + happened that some weeks had without 
my paying Bolton my accustomed visit. There had 
been a press of invitations from members of the gay 
and hospitable of Naples—into which, from 

2 ey or distaste, Ned not enter—and I had 
almost forgotten the quiet studio in the noisy and 


ents. 

I tapped at the studio 
‘come in,’ found my friend before his painting, 
while before him stood two models, the outline of 
whose forms he had already transferred to the canvas. 
They were a blind old woman and her b am 
have used the word ‘old’ somewhat at 


women early, especiall lower ranks 
life, and more especially if if distress of mind be added 
to the effects of poverty and the dry climate. 
models was not beyond middle age, and was a 
of tou tion on her ly 
features. She si tood, holding a distaff of the rude old 
htless eyes turned towards the 
ter, and her left 


teen, with dar! ink that 

it was; and the strangest thing to me was that I 
seemed to know it well, and yet I felt It certain I had 
never met the girl before. At last the truth flashed 
of Bolton’s sketches ; I had even him about 


the frequency with which he had = it; and lo 


here was the original, to whom the student’s pencil 
had hardly done justice. 

Ned signed to me to sit down, and we held a sort 
of disjointed conversation for half an hour, when the 
sitting came to an end, and the models retired. I 
in 
visitants out to the landing who followed 
his late visitants out to the landing ae mt 
a few hurried words at could not 
bantering my friend on supposed — 


and make awkward efforts to turn the conversation. 
‘ The contadina [both women were in the pi 


holiday. We, the officers 
had our full share of the d a ; 

’ were, for the most part, con 1 
surface of things, and to co } 
the ‘royal lazzarone,’ as the Frencn laction nad 
what maliciously named the shrewd, uneducated, old Y 
Bourbon—really knew what was best for his they 
If they were ee of heart; if 
all the vices and none 

| of the virtues of barbarians, at least they were pictur- | | 
esque, quick-witted, and a ready to amuse our 
fun-loving middies, by diving endhatetiengiate 
the sea, or by eating as many yards of macaroni as . 
the wits of our cockpit chose to treat them to. 
Meanwhile the opera was brilliant, the ballet better 
fora dance. All went merrily and well. , 
I use Ca Vernuous Lalial DULI 
| prince’s use, and inhabited by the population of a 
crimes Were Gauy Winked ab Dy the Corrup magis- | ] 
trates of the country; in the remote provinces| 
although several years had elapsed since Murat’ | 
capture and death, the poniards of the Sanfedest 
were frequently reddened with the blood of reputed | 
Liberals, for whose murder no account was ever { 
| 
following what was manifestly his natural vocat | 
he had established himself at Naples. } 
Ned Bolton was not shestnials dependent on 
peasant-dress} is pretty enough to turn any one’s 
| Sead, I admit ;’ said I mercilessly; ‘but I thought 
| you above such a solecism in art, Ned, as to be 
| bewitched by a model, hired at so many carlini an 
hour. Raphael and Fornarina! ha, ha!’ ; 
| ‘Hold your tongue, confound you!’ shouted Ned, 
onyy , and then held out his hand to me, adding 
wih o hind laugh: ‘I beg your pardon, Atherton, 


in a disrespectful way. e migh my wife to- 
morrow, if she chose reek so she would choose, dear 


little 
obstinate head, and Francesca is too good a daughter 
to disobey.’ 


‘Your wife!’ said I, fairly sobered by such an 
avowal ; * you, Bolton, to marry a little Italian 
peasant-maiden! What on earth would your mother 
say to such a daughter-in-law ?’ 

ereupon, Ned broke out into rhapsodies of inco- 
herent talk, excusable in a lover, but rather trying 
to the patience of even a friendly listener. However, 
I the following facts. The name of the 

er woman was like those 
many of the peasantry, havin, en into a sort o' 
Oblivion ; but she ~~ 4 a a of Torre del Greco, 
and it was thought that she had seen better days. A 
series of misfortunes had reduced her to indigence. 
Her husband, who united the trade of a carpenter 
to the care of a small farm and vineyard, as is not 
unfrequent in that primitive region, had ny | 
and mys‘eriously disappeared. e had gone fi 
to his labour in the vineyard one morning; and when 
his wife went to call him to his dinner, noon having 
passed, he was missing. His jacket and straw-hat 
and pruning-hook were found on a er of trampled 
ground, that bore evident marks of a struggle; but 

eir owner was nowhere to be found. Every exer- 
tion was made to trace the missing man, but in vain, 
and fresh evils soon succeeded. A grasping person- 
age in the neighbourhood, who had had dealings with 
poor ’Maso, laid claim to the little property, in virtue 
of a pretended debt, and by bribing the district judge, 
obtained his suit. 

The poor cheated woman removed with her daughter 
to Naples, and for a time lived by needle-work, at 
which she was expert; but her eyes had long been 
failing, and her imprudent exertions brought on the 
total loss of sight. However, just as actual be 
stared her in face, a slight change for the better 
occurred. A friend was struck by the remarkable 
beauty of young Francesca’s face, and had the sense 
to see something worthy an artist’s notice in the sad 
dignity with which the mother herself bore the 
reverses of fortune. This man was himself a model ; 
he recommended the mother and daughter to his 
patrons, and before a was quite a competition 
among the painters of — to secure sittings from 
such admirable studies. ‘Everybody was soon raving 
about Francesca—the beauty of Torre del Greco, as 
they styled her—and if her little head had not been 
steady, it would have been turned by flattery—but 
she is the dearest girl, sensible and good, and shrank 
from the compliments of her admirers. Old Luisa, 
too, is a dragon in her way, proud as a duchess— 
you might have noticed the carriage of her head— 
and won't stand any nonsense; so the pair won 
respect from everybody.’ 

Ned went on to say that he had to marry 
Francesca, and to e kind care of the old woman 
for the remainder of her life—that he had gained the 
daughter's consent, but could not make any impression 
on the mother’s obstinate resolve, not to it her 
child to marry before the return of her lost father. 
She persisted that Maso must be alive—he had no 
enemies to murder him, was too r to have pro- 
voked the cupidity of the aud ny too inoffensive 
to have been a victim to the Sanfedesti. She was 
sure he would come back; and till he did return to 
take care of his blind wife, she would never consent 
that Francesca should marry anybody, least of all an 
Inglese, however kind and generous, an Inglese who 
might suddenly command his bride to accompany him 
to his own country, where, as Luisa firmly believed, 
the sun never shone, and fruits and flowers were 


unknown. 
| ‘A queer story!’ said I, suppressing a smile, ‘I 
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should not wonder if the worthy ’Maso were really 
in difficulties, and ran away to avoid his creditors, 
deserting his family, as some of our scoundrels do at 


ing, but for an absurd prejudice in her mother’s | home. 


*I don’t believe it,’ said Ned bluntly. ‘I went 
to Torre, and found, on inquiry, that the man bore 
the best of characters. He was a gentle, harmless 
fellow, very industrious, and repu to have saved 
money. I am afraid he was foully made away with, 
aw to obtain possession of whatever little hoard 

may have concealed in a coppice, or buried in a 
garden, for these Neapolitans are like orientals in this 
respect. But the old woman’s resolution is a sad one 
for me. I should have liked to procure Francesca 
some education—she is quick at learning—and then 
I am sure my mother would soon learn to be fond 
of her danghter-in-law, whose only fault is her 
peasant origin, and who is pretty enough and good 
enough to be a fairy princess. 

This was all that Bolton said during our interview, 
except the somewhat long-winded praises of Francesca 
in which he indulged, and at which I could hardly 
help yawning. 

* Are all men in love so absurd, I wonder,’ 

I, as I made my way down the darkling staircase. 
‘To be sure, the girl seems worthy of the promotion 
he offers her; and I can’t help respecting the mother’s 
sturdy independence of spirit—rather selfish, but 
of it.’ saying, I ti into street, t 
the whole affair. Bal 

A few days afterwards, I, with two others of the 
Hecla’s officers, got leave of absence, and proceeded 
to explore several of the more interesting localities 
near Naples. It was after a long morning spent among 
the ruins of Pestum, ruins of evil repute, on account 
of the murder of two young English travellers, Mr 
and Mrs H——, a few years before, that we heard 
rumours of an interesting sight among the crags of 
Mount Alburno. It was from a wandering German 
sculptor that we received this report, and he told us 
such marvels epee! some little-known Roman 
baths, at a place called Villarossa, among the moun- 
tains, that we could not help hiring mules and guides, 
and setting out. We were four well-armed English- 
men, for the marine officer, who was of the party, had 
brought his servant, a resolute fellow, and we did 
not accept the offer of an escort of carabiniers on the 
part of the military authorities. Indeed, there was 
no serious danger. The mountaineers were cowed by 
the stern severity with which the murder I have 
alluded to had been punished; and as we slowly 
wound our way among the stony — of the hills, 
we often caught sight of a — whereon swung in 
rusty chains the grisly skeleton of one of the band 
by whom the crime was done. 

We were rather disappointed with Villarossa, so 
called from the red colour of the Roman brick and 
tile of which its shattered buildings were composed. 
No doubt the baths and villas had once been tasteful 
and sumptuous ; but constant depredations on the part 
of those who wished to erect farmhouses or walls, 
and were too lazy to mould bricks or hew stones for 
themselves, had reduced the ancient structures to 
mounds of rubbish. However, the scenery was fine, 
and the pure thin air of the hills was very i 
after the sultry heat of the low country. We foun 
apologised for the shortcomings of the Roman ruins, 
as if he had been personally to blame, invited us to his 
house, and finally dunteol tan us a treat of a novel 
order. 

‘Illustrious ones,’ said the syndic, ‘we have little 
to exhibit worthy your excellencies’ attention. Were 
it the season, we could shew your honours good sport 
with our mountain-hares; but now we have no 
amusement to offer, unless your worships will con- 
descend to inspect our prison. 
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yes; the prison of Villarossa. 
Were it a place of confinement for common male- 
for int of smugglers, thieves, or clippers 
of our I would not 
myself the oan: t our tower is a 
note. It gives lodging to none but political offenders ; 
and but that the lieutenant-governor is my cousin- 
brother [a relationship peculiar to Italy], I could not 
obtain you admission. 

We visited the grim old tower, or rather collection 
of towers, which served as the jail of Villarossa, and 
which, by the Arabic flourishes carved over the arch 
of its gateway, was probably the erection of some of 
Manfred’s Saracen colonists. 

There were about eighty prisoners, for the tower was 
one of the smallest and least known of -the prison- 
fortresses in the kingdom, and they were in a less 
deplorable condition than those captives who were 
immured at Procida and elsewhere. Not that we did 
not see much to pain and shock us—not that the 


state of the inmates was not one of chronic squalor | the road 


and discomfort, but that the prisoners, if in rags, 
were tolerably fed and not unduly crowded, and that 
there was evidently truth in the syndic’s boast, that 
his ‘ brother-cousin’ was a humane man. 

Most of those imprisoned were of the agricultural 
class—farmers or small proprietors; but there were 
among them several professional men, whose thread- 
bare coats and thoughtful faces contrasted with the 
dulled look of the contadini. Our entrance made a 


little stir among the more intelligent of them, but | this 


it soon died = when they found we were not 
government officials ; and though they answered our 
questions politely, they asked none in return. 
were evidently almost dead to hope. As for the 

ts there incarcerated, they eyed us with abso- 
ute indifference, until they saw us distributing cigars 
and other trifling luxuries, precious to a prisoner, 
when they came eagerly up to clamour for their share. 

But there was one man who followed us to and 
fro, not speaking, but watching us with wistful eyes, 
and whose earnest face contrasted with the dull 
apathy of the others of his class, for he, though 
dressed in patched garments of nondescript aspect, had 
still the k sun-browned tinge of one used to 
open-air labour, struggling with the pallor of sickly 
captivity. He was a hale man, not much bowed by 
age, but his hair was quite white, and his forehead 
deeply wrinkled. Such as he was, this man followed 
us along the gallery in which all the prisoners, save 
only -a-dozen who were sick, were |]; ; but he 
never ad us until we were on the point of 
leaving, when he sprang forward and caught the 
marine officer, Maxwell, by the sleeve, crying out: 
‘For the love of Heaven, noble English, tell the great 
Signori of Naples the truth. I am a most unhappy 
man. I am innocent—the victim of a mistake. I am 
not Carlo Barucci !’ 

*Briccone! cur! pig viler than a Jew! hands off!’ 
cried the turnkey, quite indignant at the captive’s 
audacity, and shaking him violently, to compel him to 
let go his gripe of Maxwell’s sleeve. But we all 
interfered to prevent the poor old man from being 
roughly handled: there was genuine anguish in his 
tone and manner, and we felt sorry for him. 

‘Hear me, gentlemen. I am innocent—I swear it 
by the Thorns. I am not Carlo Barucci.’ 

I looked inquiringly towards the syndic and his 
relative; the former tapped his forehead with a 
significance which there was no mistaking, while the 
latter laughed and arched his eyebrows, bidding his 

$ of course, poor ow! as he 
been so?’ asked I of the lieutenant-governor, as we 
parted on the threshold of ect +5) 

Another shrug and grin. ‘ As long as I have been 

id the i . ‘A quiet, 


harmless creature, gentlemen-officers, and that delu- 
sion about his own identity is his only one. His brain 
is out of tune on that one point—he maintains that 
he is not the m sentenced, and denies that he is 
the real Carlo cci.” 

‘Is his sentence a long one ?’ 

‘For life. Silly fellow, he must needs conspire 

inst our good king, and ecco! behold what comes 
of it. Addio! noble sirs; I am the humblest servant 
of your bountiful graces.’ 
saying, the lieutenant-governor pocketed the few 
ducats we slipped into his hand, and gave us our 
money’s worth in bows and gesticulations as we left 
the terrace. But as we descended the rugged road, 
the head of the old captive was thrust out between 
the iron bars of a turret-window, and we could hear 
him screaming to us that he was unjustly condemned, 
that if the king knew it, he would be released, and 
that he was suffering in the place of another. 

We pushed on, anxious to get away from the painful 
scene; but even when we reached the distant angle in 

where the tower was last ——— we 
could see the poor lunatic’s white hair fluttering in the 
wind, and hear the shrill cry with which he pursued 
us, and of which the burden ever was: ‘I am not 
Carlo Barucci !’ 

Some weeks passed by. Easter was over; and 
such of us as could be spared from duty, of whom I 
was not one, had come back from Rome, after witness- 
ing the strange splenilours of the Holy-Week, when a 
new whim took possession of the gay world of Naples ; 
is whim was no other than a passion for horse- 
racing, in the a and though ephemeral, it 
was strong while it I believe the whole thing 


They | originated in a sort of random handicap, which our 


middies got up with the aid of any rawboned hack 
that the’ pie obtain for cash or credit. But the 
aaiceniion Lord B——, happened to be a man of 
rting tastes; and there were several of the rich 
eapolitan nobles, whose idleness chanced to take the 
form of a frenzy for the Jenn of blood-horses, 
tandems, grooms, and ‘ bo dogs, all equally English. 

As for the king, he lent his hearty encouragement 
to any scheme which promised to afford a new amuse- 
ment to his subjects, and a new distraction to their 
thoughts ; and thus it was settled that there were to 

ues. 

‘ Gentlemen-riders’—a word which continental 
lovers of sport have adopted with a wider and vaguer 
meaning than it bears in England—were in hi 
request, for although the Marchesi and Principi of 
of ridi em, and were wholly dependent on foreign 
Skill foe winning the various cups and salvers which 
they already reckoned as their own. British jockeys 
were not to be had, but it was firmly impressed on 
the Neapolitan mind that every Briton is a Centaur 
by right of his birthplace, and accordingly the younger 
of the English residents, as well as the junior officers 
of the fleet, were obliged either to don the gay silk 
jacket, or to make a mortifying confession of inca- 

ity. 
es was among the former class. Sailors seldom 
ride well, but it happened that I had been v 
familiar with horse-flesh ever since, at eight _ old. 
I followed hounds on my Shetland pony. i 
was known in the Heela’s wardroom, and our 
introduced me to a wealthy landed proprietor who 
had come on board to seek an ally capable of backing 
a vicious thoroughbred, Pyrrhus by name, which he 
had bought at Rome, and which was considered 
certain of winning the hurdle-race, a prize for which 
was offered by the Duke of Salerno. 

This Neapolitan gentleman was called the Cavaliere 
—something or other; what I could not well make 
out, for our purser’s Italian was defective, and he 
slurred over every word he did not fully comprehend ; 


‘ Your prison ?? | 
| 
| 


ie: 
HY 


4 


EERE 


of hi 
i sideboard, 


fiercely into pastime of the hour. 
How well I remember the 24th of the month, that 
lowering day of still air and heavy heat, when the sun 
with blinding power, never a breath of 
were no rip none of those million tiny sparkles of 
before the fair city of Naples, but the water slowly 
heaved up and down with a sullen surging movement, 
like the respiration of a sleeping monster. There 
were a few white clouds sailing round the fire- 
scorched top of Vesuvius, a few copper-coloured 
clouds hanging afar off on the southern horizon. I 
sat under the awning in front of a little caffe, the 
Caffe del San Fede, which stood in the outskirts of 
the town, far from the and other such sum 
tuous resorts of fashion. I have called the ish- 
ment a caff2, and so, in truth, it was; but it hada 


the old-world costumes of the regular frequenters of 
the house had a charm in my eyes. On this occasion, 
however, I had another reason for repairing to the 
Caff® del San Fede: my friend the Cavaliere had 
appointed to meet me there, and to drive me down to 
his country-house, I to employ cool of 
eve in ‘ schooling’ over a newly erected 
eric of hurdles. 
sat, then, dreamily smoking, watching the red- 
fishermen as they took up dropped stitches in 
their nets, until a friendly hand was laid upon my 
shoulder and a friendly voice pronounced my name. 
I turned and recogni Edward Bolton, whom I had, 
in the forgetfulness induced by carnival gaieties, rather 
neglected of late. He sat down beside me, called for 
iced lemonade, and lit his cigar. I observed that he 
seemed silent and out of spirits—somewhat pale too. 
‘ Awfully hot, old fellow!’ 
Awfully hot!’ 
Such was our prelimi conversation, and then 
surprised me, ishmen are 
garrulous, Ned and I old friends 
that we were rarely at a loss for some topic of mutual 
interest. On my side, I felt a momentary twinge of 
conscience for not having visited the studio during 
some weeks, and was not absolutely sure that Bolton 
did not take my remissness in bad part. He con- 
tinued to smoke in a moody, downcast fashion, and as 
I stole a glance at his face, I noticed how careworn 


his handsome features had become of late. 


ee 
ew 


. 
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but with the owner of the name and of the horse | welcome visitor at court or in the gay saloons and ‘Nn 
pr pleased. The Cavaliere had pleasant, | opera-boxes of N; rertying: Syn ge 
a man of five-and-thirty, very pale, with | Cavaliere, — ite to all, but nothing more. To 
stache, that made his colourless face look | me he was inly kind, perhaps, because with his 
ly by contrast, piercing dark eyes, and/ keen insight into character, he had noticed the 
Se ee I fancy | interest I took in him, an interest that was divided 
. no sinecure, for I afterwards | between pity and admiration. It was evident that he 

{ crows’ feet and hollows about his | even failing health or satiety. Had Barucci of a 
ed with patient art, so as, at a/ less honourable repute, I should have set his manifest 
to remove the signs of care or | care down to the score of remorse, but my acquaint- 

arm of the man was his bearing, | generosity. 

i and courteous, equally removed | I never could comprehend the cause of the Cavaliere’s 
m the wooden rigidity of our English dandies, and | attachment to the turf. He did not seek to make 
j the unquiet manner of Frenchmen. pope Se money by betting; the stakes were no object to a 
! won u me greatly in the course of an hour, | man er or vermeil vases 
' and I freely pledged myself to ride hin horse Pyrrhu wo display of his well- 
j on the one condition of a previous trial of the quad- he gain every prize. 
ruped’s powers. t 1t 1s probable 
+f : ‘Come, then, Signor Officer, and see me. Come, | occupation, something that might away impor- 
‘y and believe me that you will be a welcome = at | tunate thoughts, and therefore he threw himself 

? you tolerable pee a bachelor 

} dinner to-morrow; and your of Legation, as 

j well as the Duke of Aventino and some others, will be 

there. If you would honour me with your company, 

M4 What of more words. I accepted; and 

4 presently off went 7 tome friend in his shore-boat, 

ig while I remained in the gangway, returning his bows 

a of adieu, until I could decorously glance at the limp, 
ig highly-glazed card he had thrust into my hand. The 
‘zt card the words, ‘ Cavaliere Carlo Barucci.’ 

*Barucci! Barucci!’ muttered 1; ‘where can I 
ia have heard the name? I never, to my knowledge, 

i heard of this hospitable gentleman before, and yet 

the word seems familiar to my ear. But I have been 

: deafened with so many of these southern patronymics, 

} that a little forgetfulness is excusable. There goes 

a the ship’s bell, and the next watch is mine.’ dash of the osteria about it, and was frequented by 
if the wildest muleteers and quaintest peasants from the 
; host, and dinner alike excellent. Nor did our| mountain districts. Partly on this account, I often Sdee 

, acquaintance end there, for it turned out that the | strolled to the place, for though no artist, as far as — 

f, thoroughbred was very unmanageable and hot, the | execution went, I had an artist’s affection for pic- 

results of plentiful [eae deficient work, and ue costumes, wild forms, and bright colour, and 
4 being, required regular gallops 
oe race. I took a good deal of trouble in the matter, 
‘ and was so often at Portici, that our fellows on board 
the Hecla used to style me ‘ Barucci’s trainer.’ 

i 
myself rather imcreased than lessened. Naples is a 

place where friendships are easily made, but I had 

natural grace; and yet those 

7 ilities lay fallow; their owner's life was one of 

' indolence or perverted energy. He was very rich— 
, rich enough to have vied with many whose titles | 
' threw his obscure name into the shade, had he chosen 
aq to become a his visits to the 
MW just frequent to avert the perilous 
i iberalism. 

, not been a downright lotus-eater 

oq ; his temperament was not slothful 
oH ch rust of the faculties; but something 
8 he did, and every fresh taste turned to 
ff terness with the weary child of fortune. 

’ ound of constant revelry, and his health = 
y paired, while there were traces of some | ~ 
+ on his face, and a nervous twitching of | = 
4 of his mouth often betrayed the agitation het 

drawbacks, the man was a favourite 

a welcome guest on board the flect, a ret! 

= 

f 


= 


* Ned, old boy, are you ill ?—You shake your head. 
; then? Debts, or something? If I guess 
heartily at your service, and ’—— 

rupted me with: ‘ Nothi sort, Atherton, 
though I thank you as if I were really hard-up. 
But, my dear fellow, Iam the most in 
all Naples. Francesca’s goi 
it’s no fault of hers; but t old Luisa has 
obstinacy of a mule.’ 

He then went on to tell me that the old woman, 
the mother of his beautiful but lowly betrothed, had 
of late been very uneasy on the score of her lost 
husband. She had dreamed of him ly, and 
was more convinced than ever that he was alive and 
in captivity. This singular belief was in some inex- 
plicable wa mixed up with a noted image of Our 

ly and blood of St Januarius ; but the gist of 
leave Naples e a pilgrimage to every prison 
in the Two Sicilies, and even to Pantellaria, in search 

the ill-starred "Maso. Bolton’s remonstrances had 

Francesca, though sorrowful 

and heart-broken at the separation, was too dutiful 

to desert her mother’s side; and I could not but own 
that he had cause for anxiety. 

in time, and 


farmer 


; and so ends the dream of my 


way. 
Fs very sorry for Bolton’s disappointment, of 


best thing that could ha; ? So much wiser are 
we than our friends, and so much more clearly 
do we see what is best for them, that I thought 
it would. Yes, the fancy would die the death of 
other fancies: Francesca would wed a man of her own 
country and class; Ned would go home, and 
in d, and please his mother by so doing. 
would be a very solution of the business. ~ 
‘Can you think of anything, Atherton? You’ve no 
idea how obstinate the madre is,’ said Ned, looking at 
me so wistfully that my heart smote me for the worldly 
thoughts it atom and I was casting about for 
suggestions of comfort, when Ned suddenly started 
eapolitan y-fri see. He up, 
and is ee Good-bye! come soon and 
! e so promptly, see! 
to vanish among the net-work 


The next minute, I was seated beside Barucci in 
his well-horsed curricle, dashing at a haphazard pace 
along the dustyroad. The Cavaliere was in unusually 
high spirits, feverishly high, as it seemed to me, and 
we laughed and chatted gaily, as the fast-steppi 
bays left milestone after milestone behind them. 
Through all this outburst of gad gen 
Ned’s sad face would obtrude i 
and seemed to haunt me like a re 
same at dinner, where Barucci was unwontedly jovial 
and lighthearted, insomuch that I scarcely i 
in the gay rattling Amphitryon, who kept the table in 
a roar, the placid and somewhat sardonic Cavaliere. 

After we had si our Lacrima and lit our cigars, 
we adjourned to the ock, and the head-groom 
was ordered to bring 
but the sun had dipped sufficiently towards the 
western sea for the heat to be supportable, and the 
grateful coolness of the sea-breeze reached us where 
we stood on the crisp wiry turf, burned brown by the 
hot sunshine. We were five, since three Italian 
friends of the host’s had joined us at the villa; these 
latter were officers in the Royal Guard, and had to 
return early to Naples, one of them being on duty 


AF 


us out. It was still early, | do 


mind, like a boding whisper, 


old Scottish superstitious belief which attributed 
The 
rou 


was t, a ificent 


horse 


no blemish to 


gnawing his moustache in a gloomy | Ey 


course ; but, after all, would not that be the very | to that 


The old groom, 

congratulations between his teeth, 

e the horse to his stable, when 

Atherton, mio 

caro, I envy you. Let me get on him for a gallop.’ 
Barucci ?’ 


*You, 
My exclamation was one of quite innocent wonder, 
but the Cavaliere reddened, and his voice was half- 
as he said: ‘ Why not? a 
t to ride. Do you think none Britons can 

? 
In vain were my remonstrances ; in vain were the 

who said that ‘ 


ing back to stable after exercise.’ 
cci was master; the horse was his; old Bob 
was his servant ; he insisted, and as soon as my feet 
were on the ground, he mounted. Pyrrhus shook his 
head angrily, gave one ominous lash out, and started 


an, 
tau; 
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The Cavaliere was still in extravagantly high spirits ; ; 
bis countrymen, while they laughed at and tjoyed { 
his lively sallies, could not help expressing thei 4 
wonder at his unaccustomed hilarity; while on my \ 
rushed the memory of 
erful quarters and clean hocks presented 
the most critical beholder. Indeed, | 
the only fault of Pyrrhus was his temper; and 
even this of late had much improved. The horse 
was in grand condition, a little high in flesh, but i 
hard and firm as a rock, with a skin as smooth \ 
as satin, and the silken mane combed out as daintily . 
as a lady’s hair. But, somehow, Pyrrhus’s wicked 
usual, and I hardly fancied 
the quick angry swish of his’ squared tail, or the 
disdainfully along. I bent over, as I examined the ; 
stirrup-leathers, and asked the groom in a low voice ; 
‘Blessed i ow, captain,’ replied lame 
old Yorkshireman who presided over Barucci’s 
they’ll marry her to some suspect a t, somebody’s A 
of the Principato enough to drug the horse unbeknownst. Them i 
life,” said Ned, etalians take to roguery nat’ral as mother’s milk, j 
sir; but anyhow, hus is in good case.’ } 
What are you whisperi 
compatriot of yours, was 
tenants. I re some jo! rejoinder, 
mounted. Pyrrhus gave a fiery snort, and tossed his \ 
proud head. 
‘ Look out for squalls, sir,’ was the muttered warn- 
ng of the old groom, as he hurriedly adjusted a : 
| litth preliminary buckjumping, Pyrrhus 
t, a little imi ckjampi 
T hed ion by behaving well and | 
obediently. I uently backed him, and he 
knew me, but I also knew his ae, the bones | 
he had smashed, the tricks he played elsewhere. i 
| I was young then, and slow to calculate risks, or I 
| should not have 
a brute; but on this occasion Pyrrhus let me ride him 
| over flight after flight of hurdies with the docility of 
an ey’s hunter. 
\ ‘Bravo!’ cried the guardsmen. ‘ Viva Inghilterra! 
hand. Cavaliere a is as safe as if it were on 
your sideboard 
Then the Italians went away. Their light open 
carriage was in waiting, and we soon heard the sound 
of the wheels die away in the distance. Flushed and ' 
triumphant, I rode back on Pyrrhus from a fourth 
| - 
| | | 
| 
| | always a devil, but most of all when he was balked 
| 
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at a hand-gallop. * He’s never had a Eyetalian on his 
back afore, 

Very quickly the crisis came. The Cav: could 
ride, certainly, but it was in the stilted style of the 
foreign mange, and his stiff seat and heavy hand 
Pyrrhus bol plunged, fought furiously against 
time fell back with a horrid crash upon his luckless 


Death was stamped on the Cavaliere’s pale face as 
we dragged him clear of the floundering horse. He 
was bloody and bruised, but that was not all, for he 


could not rise, and it was evident that the spine had | ’ 


sustained fearful injury, while the foam that gathered 
on the unfortunate man’s | te deeply tinged with 
crimson, telling of internal hemorrhage. 

idding the groom run for a surgeon, I supported 
the poor fellow’s head, and tried as well as I could to 
solace his sufferings. He was perfectly in possession 
of his senses, and though the pain drew a moan from 
him at intervals, it was with a wan smile that he 
thanked me for my attention, and told me that it 


‘I am dying, Atherton ; all the doctors in Naples 
could not my life one hour. Blessed be the 
fate that sends an honest man to my side at the last 
moment. It is heavy on my conscience—heavy. I 
will not die, and leave the wrong on my sinful soul.’ 

Then he out a broken confession, of which 
this is the su The Cavaliere, with many 
others of all ranks, had been, years ago, implicated 
in a plot to subvert the d y, and to substitute a 
free government for the tism of the Bourbons. 
The plot had failed, and some of the names of those 
engaged in it had come to the knowledge of the author- 
ities ; among these was his own name—Carlo Barucci 
—and his arrest had been decreed. But the Cavaliere 
had timely notice, and fled. More than this, he had 
friends high in office, who took on themselves to 
screen him. It so happened that the only proof 
against him was a document to which his signature 
was affixed. But this signature was denied to be 
his, and the blame was shifted to a poor and wholly 
innocent man, a mere namesake of the Cavaliere, and 
on him fell the punishment. 

* He was privately arrested, tried with closed doors, 
and has been in prison ever since,’ murmured the 
dying man feebly. ‘His name was Tommaso Barucci, 
a husbandman of Torre del Greco. My uncle the 
cardinal and =o the judge managed it 

The r wretch—hi 


between them. body is at 
Villarossa, but ww has fallen on my life like 
a blight!’ 


*I know him,’ I exclaimed. ‘I saw a worn, gray- 
headed man cling to the iron bars of the 
window. But no! it is impossible.’ 

* You are a stranger; you do not know Naples,’ 
whi Barucci, with a hissing whisper it was 

i tohear. ‘To save the honour of a noble family, 


. worse things have often been done. Hark! my time 


is short. In the ivory cabinet in my bedroom—in a 
secret drawer, the spring of which is hidden in a 
carved rosebud—you will find my written confession, 
and my will. He will be will be rich—and 
may Heaven forgive ’—— 

e sto writhing in a and the 
bobbled from bE ant bie 
gathered the dews of death. Just then arrived his 
clamorous servants, with a surgeon and a priest. The 
latter held a crucifix before the dying man’s eyes, and 
I think they brightened as the absolution aanctioned 

his reached his ears; but he was dead before 

iest had finished i 

ith some difficulty, I discovered the means of 
opening the secret drawer, wherein were a formal 
confession omelets Tommaso Barucci, falsely con- 
demned as C; wilt 


poor scapegoat was set down for a sum sufficient to 
maintain him and his in comparative affluence. This 
was the fruit of the Cavaliere’s grudging remorse, the 
larger part of his fortune being meathed to con- 
vents and charities, ‘for the repose of his soul.’ 
Accompanied by Bolton and Captain M—— of 
the H I went with the papers to the British 
Embassy, and the good-natured ambassador consented 
to press the matter on the reluctant notice of the 
authorities. The first impulse of the ee 
ministry was to suppress the revelation, and treat 
the story as chimerical ical; but the influence of English 
diplomacy was too powerful to be withstood, and 
Barucci was liberated. This release took place 
just before my ship sailed for Malta, and I was not 
a witness of the joy of the reunited family; but a 
letter from Bolton, three months later, informed me 
of his marriage to Francesca, with the full consent 
of her parents, and of old Mrs Bolton, who was prob- 
ably mollified by the accession of fortune which had 
fallen to the lot of the bride’s family. But I am 
much mistaken if poor old Tommaso ever recovered 
from the weary pining years and sorrows of that 
frightful imprisonment in the tower of Villarossa. 


CURIOSITIES OF PARISH REGISTERS. 


PaRIsH regi are now attracting much attention. 
Mr Burn has re-edited his book of three hundred 
pages on the subject, and in doing so, has added to 
our libraries one of the most amusing works we have 
ever known. It is composed—not of dry statistics, 
but of odd entries, amusing notes, and withal of 
trustworthy information on the customs of our 
ancestors. From it, we learn that registers were first 
kept about 1538 a.p., at the direction of Cromwell, 
vicar-general to Henry VIII. This, it is asserted, is 
the first era of their general introduction, and entries 
in many of the old books attest their adoption at 
that date. Thus, in the parish of St Margaret's, 
Westminster, is the following item in the accounts 
for 1538: ‘ Paid for a book to registre in the names 
of burgals, weddings, and christenings, 2d.’ 

Traces of registration are found prior to this time, 
but they are merely relics of the various books ~— 
for that purpose in the religious houses before 
Reformation. After the sup) ion of the monas- 
teries, the work of registration, when commenced, 
fell on the clergyman, or more frequently on the 

ects 0! ew remaining early registers, 
the total loss of the rest. Or if the clerk kept 
the register at all, it was only by occasional entries, 
blanks of several cog being very common. One 
clerk extenuates his offence in making no entry 
for three years, as the parishioners refused to 
allow him five shillings per annum; in another book, 
after a break of five years, is the following remark: 
‘This intermission happened by reason of the great 
wars obliterating memorials, wasting fortunes, and 
slaughtering persons of all sorts.’ Many of the 
entries bear marks of the private feelings or political 
opnties of the chronicler. One parson complains of 

e old books of the parish beimg ‘embezzled and 
lost in the late times of confusion, criminall divi- 
sions, and unhappy wars.’ Another registrar feelingly 
remarks that nothing could be registered during the 
civil wars, ‘as neither minister nor people could 

uietly stay at home for one party or the other.’ 

ut at Rotherby, the ‘unhappy wars’ are com- 
mem in a far more energetic manner: ‘1643, 
Bellum! 1644, Bellum! 1645, Bellum! Interruption ! 
Persecution! .... Sequestration by John Mussen, 
Yeoman, and John Yates, Taylor! 1649, 1650, 1651, 
1652, 1653, 1654, Sequestration! Thomas Silverwood 
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Eckington, Derbyshire, 1666—1695: 
Omnia falcet metet tempus. 
Our grandfathers were papists ; 
Our fathers, Oliverians ; 
We their sons are atheists ; 
Sure our sons will be queer ones. 


In 8S. Mary’s, Beverley, Lord Newcastle is denounced 
as a ‘rogue,’ and the dangers of war on every side 
cause the writer to exclaim: 

All or lives now at ye stake, 

Lord deliver us, for Xt his sake. 


There are but few notices of Puritanic fervour, and 
what these are, do not redound to its honour. Every 
vestige of ornament was removed from the churches, 
tombstones destroyed, and monumental brasses torn 
from the walls, not solely because of their popish 
reminiscences, but for the sake of their value, as 
we generally find mention of their being sold 
for a few shillings. This was the work, as Cole 
expresses it, of ‘sanctified, sacrilegious rascals, who 
were afraid, or too proud to call it S. Edward’s Church, 
but not ashamed to rob the dead of their honours, 
and the church of its ornaments.’ 

One William Dowsing kept a journal of his sacri- 
leges: ‘Dec. 25, at Trin. Parish, Cambridge, we 
broke down 80 popish pictures ;’ ‘at Clare, we broke 
down 1000 pictures superstitious ;’ and so on; however, 
at ‘Cochie, there were divers pictures in the windows 
which we cd not reach, neither wd they help us to 
raise the ladder.’ One wretched commissioner was 
‘not able to read or find that which his commission 

erhaps the fate of these ear i is one of 
the most curious portions of Mr Burn's book. Ignorant 
clerks, looking upon old books as worthless, left them 
to rot in damp corners of belfries, if they escaped more 
utilitarian ends. Forty or fifty old books, belonging 
to the register of Ely, were bought for waste-paper 
a grocer in Cambridge. At Christ's Church, 
ts, the curate’s wife, in days gone by, made 
kettle-holders of a o- ion of the register. Some 
were burned, some lost, leaves cut out of others, and, 
strangest of all, one used for singeing the occasional 
of the well-to-do clerk! Another clerk, less 
sel with this world’s riches, added the occupation 
of village tailor to his clerkly office, and sixteen 
of the register in his case were profitably employed 
in making measures for his work. Another register 
was discovered by a cl an as the covering of a 
bed-tester, the leaves sewn together for that 
purpose. The children of the village school had their 
primers bound in leaves of parchment, which led to 
the discovery of yall. coger of the parish clerk and 
schoolmaster of the day, who, to certain favoured 
“goodies” of the village, gave the parchment leaves 
for hutkins for their knitting-pins.’ In a village known 
to ourselves, the parish register was wanting on the 


qualms of conscience, and when he does make the 
entry, appends this note: ‘ Lord m me, if I am 
guilty of an; en Dun’s name.’ 
Occasionally, a careful vicar is found, as we learn 
Sean sure to aire it att the 
or in the sunne three or foure times a year, els 
it will grow dankish and rott; therefore look to it, 
It will not be amisse, when you find it dankish, to 
wipe over the leaves with a 


wollen cloath. This 
is very much subject rig ts ; therefore, 


ost of the nt registers are transcripts 

igi which accounts for the same handwriting 

extending over a number of years. ‘ One instance 


of this supposed longevity was Mr Simpson of Keame, 
in Leicestershire, ge rted to have been 
incumbent 92 years, and to have had the same 
churchwardens 70 years!’ Such patriarchal lives 
are, however, occasionally recorded—namely, ‘1683, 
Oct. 5, Bur’d Peter Sparkes, aged 120 odd years.’ 
‘1632, Mrs Eleanor Ayscough, aged 114.’ 

The custom of baptising a child the day after its 
birth, died out soon after Reformation ; in the 
sixteenth century, it was common for two or three 
members of a family to bear the same name. The 
following extract from the register of Beby, Leicester- 
shire, is an example of a custom which must have 
caused endless confusion in families: ‘1559. 
Item. 29th day of August was John and Jobn Picke, 
the children of Christopher and Anne, baptized. 
Item. The 3lst day of y aad the same John and 
John were buried.’ 

Neither did our forefathers indulge in giving their 
children the many names so popular in the nineteenth 
century. Camden tells us that he only knew of ‘four 
persons with two names,’ two in the royal family, 
and two among —_ men—Thomas Maria Wing- 
field, and Sir Thomas Posthumous Hobby. Other 
instances of names misapplied to the sex are found: 
‘ Robert, daughter of William Thompson ;’ and another 
to which is xed the overflowing of a grateful 
heart, either for the son or his baptism: ‘ 1699, Jan. 
26. Glory be to God! Dinah my son, aged 
22 years, baptized in Stalbridge Church.’ Notices of 

families occur: ‘Richard Bouth my 26th child ;’ 
‘James Herriot, Esq., and Elizabeth Josey, Gent., 
were married June 4, 1624. N.B.—This James Herriot 
was one of the 40 children of his father, a Scotchman.’ 

In different parishes, we find some very odd entries 
under burials: ‘Old Mother Midnight of Elwick ;’ 
‘1627, Mar. 13. A boy that was anatomised at the 
schools ;’ ‘John Stokkers loove (widow) ;’ ‘Xtian Meek 
—truly deservin; —< that name ;’ ‘Esher, Dec. 1, 1772. 
Bacchus alias Hogtub, alias Fatjack, alias John, 
from Lord Clive at Claremont, burd.’ Then follows a 
curious list of names, with dates, which we omit: Old 
Meg; Old Plod; Old Half Head; Bar » an old 
maid; a child of Adam Earth; and Old Father 


accession of a new vicar, who found it had been | Eri 


thrown into the village pond during a pe ispute ; 
and a few years ago, the registers of Kew, rar ion 
‘containing the baptism and i of the late 
Duke of “Kent, the father of her present Majesty, 
and other royal births, deaths, and marriages, were 
stolen, and have not yet been recovered.’ 

Of the deficiencies of the registers, there are many 
quaint samples. Here ‘s one of a baptism, very 
unintelligible: ‘June 14, of Thomas and 
Elizabeth.’ Many of the clergy were but little more 
scrupulous than their idle clerks: ‘ Kent. 
In this parish were many of the name of Pottman. 
The clergyman seems to have been tired of recording 
them, and thus resolves: 1557. Mary Pottman, nat. 
and bapt. 15 Apr.; Mary Pottman, nat. and bapt. 
29 June; Mary Pottman, sep. 22 A From 
henceforth, I omit the Pottmans.’ Another, after 
neglecting to record a baptism, seems seized with 


Uncommon professions are entered: ‘Mr Robert . 


dog-whipper, Margrat the grave-wife ; 
witches in abundance. 
One ‘Thomas Lambe, Vicar, makes the following 


entry: ‘Mem. That on Oct. 6, 1695, I pa my 
butcher L.5, 5s., my baker L.1, 10s.—all in taking 
in change 9s.—O Rare Parson Tom!’ it another 
parson, less rare, we fear, and having none too much, 

ce, of this world’s wealth, ‘had a noise for 
oure hours about the money,’ e.g., the wr of 
four or five ey Bey on the burial of ‘ William 


garmen’ I received for the 
same 6s.,’ a mortuary which was taken in lieu of | 


{ 
\ 
nlace { 
age. 
Richard Michels, an aquavity man, alias seller of s i 
aqua vite; Edward Hoodspith, fiddler—excellentis- 
sime! lutenist, saltpetreman, bonesetter, old virgin, 
' 


= 
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small tithes. At 8. 

of vicar, or any incidents 4 

are recorded as memoranda. us, one vicar con- 

ions now no longer needed y the deceased. 

old and ugly le are imm 


castle of the t, never did more justice to the 
than ‘James Parson of Teddington, 
who had often eat a shoulder of mutton or a peck 
*Roger Starr, baptized Dec. 17, 1604. He clymbed 
being seven weeks odd days less than two years 
require a memorandum to his ba , or what is 
more likely, the entry was not until long after 
the ceremony. Certainly the vicar of Beckenham, 
Kent, must have had prophetic visions of future 
careless a at 
distance of 337 yards !’ 


Perhaps some of our readers can explain this is entry t 


on the cover of the register of S. Michael’s, 
*May 17, 1722, Hannah, the daughter of Henry 
Burton Ju., was born neither by land nor sea.’ 

A clergyman fond of statistics, and probably a 
bachelor, makes two long entries on the tenacity of 
life evinced by his female parishioners, and ventures a 
= on the subject. Ten women had buried tifteen 

ew. and might perhaps buried many more, if 
had had them, but all ¢ the men in orldham 


: xted, 
1666. Richard Bassett, the old clerk of this 

who had continued the office of clerk and sexton for 
eh ~~ years, whose melody was 
he had been thumped on the back 

with s stone, was buried on 20th September 1666. 
It is needless to multiply quotations ; ne already 
given will shew the amusi character of _the book, 
which besides would be w 


template the goddess Minerva herself, rather than her 
owl. He dances and fences, not for pleasure, but for 
fit of his clothes, and has a hairdresser in to shave 


as far as it would go, with a cigar in his 
mouth, a pamphlet in his hand, and both feet on the 
chimney-piece, at a considerable altitude above his 
_‘ Ah, old fellow,’ said he, ‘sit down. men 


Certain y,’ I replied, ‘for the would be 


Iam to them for inventing a machine which 

joys an summer bev; 

them the — of 

‘I was not thinking e rocking-c ret 
‘It was rather your attitude which im 

‘My attitude? Oh, ah! By the tel 
comfortable about the feet ?’ 

*Tollemache !’ I exclaimed in great astonishment ; 
‘when a small crossing-sweeper, for whom I had no 
halfpenny, put a similar query to me this mo 1 
merely sighed over the decay of wit in the Lon 
_— ut that you, of all men, should condescend 

the use of a piece of meaningless and used-up 


well ? Ths history of 
kind, the destinies of nd up with books "The lis 
civilisation, all are bound 

infant, who can hardly le, is excited to paar. 
efforts at pronunciation by the instinctive desire it 
has to attract attention towards its “noo 


you 
not to interrupt me with ribaldry. The delicate 
tion of an artistic people could find no more 
poetical expression for the drama than to associate it 
with the coverings of the actors’ feet; they called 
Tragedy the Buskin, and Comedy the Sock. “Indeed, 
generations seem to have endeavoured to leave behind 


Footmarks on the sands of time, 

by the simple of stamping their heels firml 
into scenes and events, both 
sacred and profane, are brought before the —— 
tive mind by the mere mention of the word “ Y 
Who can hear “moccasins” uttered, without dreaming 
of heroic Red Indians, scalps, rolling rairies, war- 

and buffaloes ? «Hesstans” mark one page of 

i ; “Bluchers” and “Wellingtons”—they would 
have been called “Bonapartes” and “Grouchies” had 
victory gone the other way—another ; while future 
generations will be reminded by their “ ’Balmorals” of 
the reign of an ideal Queen, who was also a real and 
noble woman. 

‘When the tidings of 
to the weak and vacilla man, he cries : 
shall I do? Who will advise me? The matter 

uires considerati x The man of action shouts: 

me my Boots!” There is energy, in 
ee sound of the word. And, on the Pengo) 
never could language express ease, sloth, leisure, and 
dilatory habits more aptly than by “ slippers.” 

fessor fact, after they took to d 

for it is impossible to imagine a man inhabit 


Kickes, if performed with the bare foot 

*I consider that those artists who devote their lives 
to the manufacture of boots and shoes are an ill-used 
race: they are not allowed their proper position in 
the social scale, and are called by vulgar and —— 
atory nicknames—nicknames, however, which those 


Americans of whom we were speaking just now have 
-cobler, and the other 


Ta. lie, received a just rebuke 


- 


Be 


j A 
Ne ; hag,’ whose Inarriage festivities closed with ‘a Caspian 
{ } bowl of well acidulated Glimigrim.’ Surely our 
1 almost causes me to weep. 
cried he. ‘I ask 
\¥ question for scientific and anatomical reasons. 
if ou wish to know why my feet are upon the mantel- 
‘Ss ece. I have aa them there for the purpose of 
pntemplating them at leisure. I am studying the 
Be: 
execu 
bear 
there 
I ably 
intel 
ots an mos ing ing wihich can happen and t 
Ff the superannuated man is to see another “step pave 
"4 nto his shoes.” I see by your face that you are about latte: 
“ cok 
ment 
they 
the 
f one | 
been 
them 
Ish av Us Have Nad Duried DUL WIVES. irrits 
chiey 
put | 
I of a 
Tan 
had 
bod 
stray pieces of historical information, and its sensible ito 
suggestions for the management of our system of tion 
registration. 
TOLLEMACHE ON BOOTS. 
I Kwew that my friend Tollemache fancied himself a ‘oh 
rather than Diogenes ; that, like Horace and 
‘ i Pelham, he loved wisdom under a graceful and elegant, Pat 
| tg rather than a gr ue form, and preferred to con- = 
mat 
exer 
win 
sma 
prot 
therefore, on entering his chambers the other 
y, to find him lolling in a rocking-chair, which was hg occasionally placed im the painiul predicame > 
1 of having to kick some intruder out of it ; an opera- m 
part 
coll 
| “Tn 
was 
| ‘ 
mos 
bou 
you have conque. your erican preju ICES. clos 
‘Prejudices? I never had such things,’ said the cob 
boaster. ‘But you allude to the 
suppose. I own that I do not love the Y. any 


a cobbler ; his repairs, on the contrary, are, in 
majority of instances, neatly as well as strongl 


ably found the best adviser and fly-tier, and the most 
The shoemaker 


ets; and yet, while the 

revered the former is called 
“cobbler” and “snob.” Snob! I never knew a 
mender of shoes in my life who deserved that name: 
they are the most modest, unassuming race of men in 
the world ; though I must own that the way in which 
one of them — the insult once, must have 


‘ Being afflicted, 
irritable nerves, he was nearly dri 
chievous urchin, who, whenever he passed 
put his head in at the window, uttered a cry com 
of a whistle and a word, like “ Whe-wit snob ! 
ran off. The —— shoemaker rushed out. “If I 
could catch that fellow who said [stopp to whistle] 
*‘Whe-wit snob!’ I’d ‘whe-wit sno him, till he 
had not a whe-wit-snob bone in his whe-wit-snob 


‘If you fancy the man foaming with rage, and 

stopping to whistle whenever he came to the objec- 

— epithet, you may catch a faint glimpse of the 
ect. 


‘The undeserved contumely which has been heaped 
upon the shoemaker has oppressed his spirit, and he 
does not often rise to a sense of the position which of 
right he should hold in the artistic world. I have 
read or heard somewhere, however, of a real artist 
who regarded his handiwork in a true Ruskinian 
spirit. A gentleman, who was rather curious in such 
matters, had been attracted by a tiny and beautifully 
executed boot which was exhibited in the man’s shop- 
window : a fairy bootikin that would have been too 
small for Cinderella herself, exquisitely finished, and 
protected by a glass case. The gentleman entered the 
shop, and asked the price of this chef-d’euvre. It was 
not for sale. A high figure was mentioned ; but the 
shoemaker stood firm; nothing should induce him to 
part with it. ‘Well, then,” persisted the curiosity 
collector, “will you make me another like it? 
“Impossible, sir,” replied the artist. “That boot 
was never I struck it off in a moment of 


like are rare; they are 
m a depressed i % race, conservative, 
ieaul down with red tape, and content to adhere 
closely to the patterns of their forefathers. “The 
cobbler should stick to his last,” is a withering proverb 
which seems to have blighted all their energies, and 

any suggestion with respect to the improvement of 


Es 


for they onl; 

of, the 
cramp the 

ae climbers, and 

deed, have 

stronger, are 
tion, and their feet more so; while ladies’ 
less, and their shoes more, than those of 
sex.” 

‘Have you corns? Does a painful 
once suggest to you the answer to that 
best describes and most retards a pilgrim’ 
Do the nails of your great toes grow i 
an ve been a martyr, must 
pardon my enthusiasm. ae 

‘Let me read you an extract ortwo. “ 
clear that the foot must get inside the 
shoe differ in shape from the foot, it is 
that the foot, being the more pliable, must of 
adapt itself to the shape of the shoe. If, 
rescribes an arbitrary form of shoe, 


it, for 


of 
ble to di 
feet 
the 


know, but I'll see her burned in a 
of all the back numbers of the Follet, before 
determine the shape of my foot. “The shoe o 
protect the foot, but it has no business to di 
” Of course, it hasn’t. 
*Do you know how poor old Thomson 
Senior,” the Waterloo man, got lamed for lif 


2, 
F 


E 


The French shot which spared 
iment; several of his seniors 
it not a provoking thing to think of? 
life-long or his boots were made 
an i i 4 not a human foot. 
toe plays by far the most i 
ing, because, when the foot is raised 
d with the intention of thro 


will emerge at the centre of the heel. The 
smaller toes, however, are by no means without thei 
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from one of the profession, which taught me the | that last must come externally, from the customer; 
im A school- | and so it happens that the revolution which is about 
fellow and myself were desiro us 0 ing some of | to burst upon our feet has been i 
the wax inthe trade, forthe purpose, {regret to learned anatomist, who has nothing whateve 
say, of placing it upon the chair of an obnoxious | with the reduction of his theory to i 
A and we applied to an old man, whose stall | little sixpenny pamphlet is the work of Doc 
was situated in a cellar in the main street of the | mann Meyer, Professor of Anatomy in the Un 
town, for He hard at us over it ROPE FRO into English 
his spectacles; en resuming his work, replied : | Stirling Craig, . .R.C.S.E—a man 
ters, you perceive—and it is entitled Why 
“ Not got wax!” Pinches. 
“No, never of it. What is it like ?” ‘Now, I will defy you, or any other unpre q 
* Conscience suggested that he penetrated our | man who is not eaten up with vanity, to q 
facedly off, when the old man called after us, as if a before him, without seeing the justi } 
thonght had just struck him : “ Oh, perhaps it is shoe- remarks made in it. Here have we been abus f 
makers’ wax you want ?” — the Chinese for compressing the feet 7 
* When we answered in the affirmative, he gave us | female children, while we ourselves have bee i 
a bit, and—coals of fire !—would take no payment. 
In truth, the maker of shoes is not, for the most } 
execu’ Any one who is fond of fly-fishing 
bear me out in the assertion, that in a village where stor- 
there is no watchmaker, the shoemaker will be invari- uffer 
and the watchmaker are always the most intellectual | ce at 
esh 
nor 
hard 
| 
bystanders. | 
1 
yon er province, and in reality 
self the right of determining the sh t 
- have a considerable respect for 
— hurried away from that famous Brussels 
to join his regiment without i 
which jam He had 
sleep in them, to fight in them, and they injured 
bones of his feet in a way’ which made him a cripple. 
his 
he 
it. 
as 
to 
for 
rom 
we first raise the had, thin 
great toe, and in lifting thi m the 
int of it receives a pressure which ieapels the’ body 
erwnstn Thus, in raising the foot, the whole of the 
sole is gradually, as it were, unrolled up to the point 
of the great toe, which, again, receives an impetus by 
contact with the ground. 
therefore, to have such a position as will admit of its 
being unrolled in the manner described; that is to ; 
: uw must so lie that the line of its axis, when carried 
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which gives the soles a graceful curve. As for clumsy, 
do omy ly that epithet to those ?’ ? 
against em on and I now perceiv: t 
upport the f y- they were made after the new pattern, and also that 
t upwards, while the second is 8 were free from any appearance at all inconsistent 
iar curvature enables the toes, in a measure, to | with my friend’s pretensions to being one of the best- 
dressed men in London. 

* Yes,’ said he, ‘I have (charitably?) made a Lanca- 
shire parcel of all my old-fashioned shoes; and if ever 
at the centre of the heel? Not a bit of it.| I put myself voluntarily to the torture of the Boot 

is so shaped that both sides go tapering to be mame’ to Se 
ike the prow of a boat, while only the outside | But, here—I have not half explained the thing to 
slopes off at all. The consequence is, that | you; put the pamphlet in your pocket, and read it 
toe is jammed outwards towards the other | at your leisure: and, mark my words, in five years’ 
a line drawn from the point of it to the | time, every statue and bust of Sir Robert Peel in 
the heel, would. ob pein thou the ball of | this country will be flanked by one of Dr Meyer, 
foot, as it should, but along the centre of | the second repealer of the Corn Laws.’ 
e. Thus, when you walk, the great toe cannot} With a laugh at what I thought the extravagant 
” itself, as Dr Meyer expresses it, but is | enthusiasm of my friend, I pocketed the little = 
in its efforts to do so against the side of the | book ;* and, upon my word, I should not wonder if his 
ittle toes are squeezed up together, | prophecy was fulfilled ; for I have read the —— 
p of another, like a litter of a: am confident that any one who will do the 
te of things is the cause of all| same will join me in wishing good-luck to Messrs 
flesh is heir to. Heir to? Ay, | Meyer and Craig, and may they succeed in their 
will suffer for this unnatural com- welene to sheet eniiy on a better footing. 
pressment of the feet. I myself, who address you, 
was born with a corn! * Procrustes ante Portas, Why the Shoe Pinches. By Her- 
mann Meyer, M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Zurich. Translated from the German by John Stirling Craig, 
F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S.E. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
given way eisneruhak to the struggles — Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; 
of the foot to assume its proper position, and having 
w 
ble, that THE STAGNANT POOL 
what it liked 
, and yet it never occurred to any one to Brnotp yon stagnant pool, from whence 
have his soles cut to follow the outline of his foot? But fetid odours rise ; 
We laugh at the political = sega which puts the Whose waters, choked with slimy weeds, 
square men in the round holes, and the round men The wholesome draught denies. 
square. Is it that we 
- ee to act thus practically, not meta- Loathsome as is the hateful spot, 
— y and in spite of the physical pain we Yet, ’neath the sun-god’s power, 

‘And the remedy for all this is so simple that it The vapours which to heaven arise, 
must soon become universal. Dr Meyer shews how Will yield the grateful shower, 

a proper sole may be designed for the foot; and I will 
defy any one to glance at the diagram without From whence the grass and fragrant flowers 
— Sling it ever Begem the neighbouring plain, 

lore, a w ve is never nt Where Flora decks her chi 
spontaneously in the human mind but when truth is rer uno ™. 
expo’ 

* Here are ienti irecti hich, read " 
with the plates before you, will make the whole Such often is the heart of man, 
matter as clear as day; but the gist of the thing, as A worthless, watery waste, — 
far as I can explain it, is this: instead of being Whose waves, pestiferous with sin, 
sloped away, the inner edge of the sole should be Have poison in their taste. 
carried straight to the end of the great toe. Put 
your feet close together, side by side; your heels, you Yet, on this base, corrupted mass, 
see, touch; then there is a hollow, and then the sides That man as hopeless deems, 
meet again. So far it is all right, but they slo; Gal dieecdteve tn cients 
mistake : they ought to remain in contact all the is purifying beams ; 
way along.’ 

* But,’ I objected, ‘when I place my bare feet side Till, from the heart once steeped in crime, 
by side, in the way you mention, with the heels in Pure, holy thoughts ascend, 
contact, the inner margins are not brought quite close Wafting the contrite soul to God, 


% His Father and his Friend ! 
*That is because you are deformed,’ replied Tolle- 

mache. ‘Wear proper boots, and your feet will soon ie : 
recover their ocieds position. Why, the nail of your | All communications to be addressed to ‘The Editors 
great toe is at this moment in somewhere about the | of Chambers’s Journal, 47 Paternoster Row, London, 
where your third toe ought to be, where it would | accompanied by postage-stamps, as the return of rejected 

be, if Nature, Meyer, and Craig had their way.’ contributions cannot otherwise be guaranteed. 
Sp cane Se made in this manner would be 
v lumsy.’ Printed and Published by W. & R. Cuampers, 47 Pater- 
vot necessarily broader than at present, only all| noster Row, LonDon, a 339 High Street, Ez EDINBURGH. 


pointing must be effected from the outer side,| Also sold by all Booksellers, 
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